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Knossos around 1400 and of Mycenae around 1100 B.C The presumption, further, is
that the literate sector of the Cretans and Mycenaeans must have been very small and
limited indeed, perhaps even more restricted than those in Egypt and Mesopotamia,
for literacy might not have disappeared so completely if it had been fairly widely
dispersed among the population. Repeated invasions of Mesopotamia, Egypt, and the
Levant had never completely wiped out all literacy in those areas. We can only infer,
therefore, that both Crete and Mycenae were "oligoliterate" societies, a term used to
signify that literacy was restricted to a relatively small proportion of the total
population.5 Other terms have been used for this phenomenon, such as "stunted
literacy," "special literacy," and "conditional literacy."
Since none of these quite applies, as Goody and Watt say, to societies where
there is a fully developed but socially restricted phonetic system of writing, I suggest
that a useful contrast could be signified by using the terms "elitoliterate" and
"demoliterate." "Elitoliterate" could refer to the restriction of literacy to a social elite
which is small and is highly trained for specific purposes, somewhat as the term "elite
troops" is used to signify those selected for special training. "Demoliterate" obviously
refers to the dissemination of literacy more widely if not universally among the
population. The former term links the Cretan and Mycenaean civilizations (and prob-
ably their education) to the Mesopotamian and Egyptian style of scribal culture; the
latter term signifies one of the crowning achievements of the Ionian Greeks, who
thereby affected fundamentally the course of human civilization from their time
onward.
The Homeric Age (1100 B.C-800 B.C)
Following or during the Dorian invasions of the Greek mainland from 1200 to 1000
B.C., the Mycenaean Greeks dispersed from the centers of their civilization on the
Peloponnesus, as did other Greeks who found themselves threatened by the Dorian
invaders who seemed to be headed for the rich agricultural lands of the Peloponnesus,
Many of the Greeks who had been living in Attica apparently fled across the Aegean to
that part of the coast of Asia Minor which came to be called Ionia. For some 300 years
the Greeks who dispersed around the Aegean Sea developed an aristocratic form of
folk society combining an agricultural and commercial base with a warrior nobility
recognized as the ruling class. Some call this period a "dark age"; others a feudal
period that represented a retrogression from the height of the Mycenaean civilization.
The epic poems of Homer, the Iliad and the Odyssey, describe this and the
Mycenaean period of Greek culture; thus these eras are sometimes referred to as the
Homeric Age. Economic and social institutions were based upon an agrarian way of
life, but gradually specialized skills of artisanship grew up in connection with ship-
building, public defense, weapon-making, and the commerce that was increasingly
carried on by the seagoing traders with Egypt, Phoenicia, and the Middle East.
5Jack Goody and Ian Watt, "The Consequences of Literacy" in Comparative Studies in Society
and History, vol. 5, no. 3, p. 313, April 1963; reprinted in Jack Goody (ed.), Literacy in
Traditional Societies, Cambridge University Press, London, 1968, p. 36.